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j&gnopsess of Important Articles. 



Hebrew and Greek Ideas of Providence and Retribution. By C. G. 
Montefiore, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1893. Pp. 517— 
590. 

The Greek and the Hebrew have been the two chief contributors to mod- 
ern civilization. A comparison of the ideas held by both peoples concerning 
God's rule of man affords some instructive parallels. These may be noted in 
contrast with some presuppositions which are recognized in all modern 
thought about the relations of God and man. 

(1) Neither Greek nor Hebrew began his religious history with the doc- 
trine of the absolute goodness of God, i. e., the view that God can only desire 
the ultimate good of His creation and nothing for Himself. The common 
conceptions were (a) divine envy or jealousy of man ; (6) divine infatuation, 
or God's incitement of man to a sin which He afterwards punishes. The 
former plays a great part in Greek literature, especially in Herodotus, 
where it appears in such statements as " the Deity is altogether envious and 
apt to disturb our lot" and is illustrated in the lives of Croesus, Polycrates, 
and Xerxes, among others. It appears less in the Old Testament and yet is 
found in the story of the Fall and the Tower of Babel, where the divine jeal- 
ousy is aroused against men for fear of what they may become. The two 
literatures come together in the view that those who are in high station are 
naturally inclined to pride, and pride is sin against God (cf. Isa. 2:12-17; 
Herod. 7:10). Thus the idea is partially moralized. Temperance is the 
true Greek attitude ; humility, the true Hebrew spirit. A similar moralization 
of the doctrine of divine infatuation appears. At first it is presented in a 
bald form. God wishes to punish ; He incites to sin and then punishes it. 
The most notable instance in Hebrew literature is the Davidic census (com- 
pare Chronicles); another is Rehoboam (1 Ki. 12 :i5). jEschylus has this 
line, "God plants guilt among men when He desires utterly to destroy a 
house." A higher form is found in the view that God urges a sinner on in 
his career that his fall may be more rapid and sure. Thus Isaiah's preach- 
ing only makes the people's heart fat (Isa. 6:9, 10, etc.). The Lord hardened 
Pharaoh's heart. Xerxes was divinely helped to his ruin because of his inso- 
lence. The ruin of both men was also providentially determined in the inter- 
ests of the particular nation exposed to the insolence. So ^Eschylus says : 
"When a man is hasting to his ruin, the god helps him on." Divine jeal- 
ousy and wrath play into each other, the one roused against human achieve- 
ment, the other against pride and sin. Calamities to individuals or commu- 
nities, such as disease or earthquakes, drought, etc., are by both Greek and 
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Hebrew assigned to God's anger. Yet the best thinkers in both peoples rose 
above this view to the essential goodness of God. Plato and Aristotle assert 
it. " God is good and the good can never have any jealousy of anything. 
And being free from jealousy, he desired that all things should be as like 
himself as they could be." "The wicked are miserable because they require 
to be punished .... that God, being good, is the author of evil to anyone is 
to be strenuously denied." (Plato, Rep). Ezekiel for the Jews laid down the 
doctrine that God's pleasure was not in the death of the wicked but in his 
repentance and amendment. 

(2) Neither Jew nor Greek adequately recognized religious individualism. 
The solidarity of family and race was a cardinal doctrine of both Greek and 
Hebrew, as their literatures abundantly testify. The Greek thought even 
accidental and temporary association with sinners might prove fatal to the 
righteous. It needed the piety of an Abraham to obtain the pardon of Sodom 
even if but ten righteous men were there. Fathers' sins are visited on suc- 
ceeding generations. Solon says : " Now he taketh vengeance straightway 
and again he tarrieth ; but if they who do wrong escape .... yet it cometh 
all the same hereafter ; the guiltless pay for their deeds, their children and 
their seed after them." So in the Old Testament the same delay of punish- 
ment appears and it is even looked upon as a mercy of God thus to post- 
pone it (cf. 2 Ki. 23: 26 ; note the rejection of this doctrine in 2 Chron. 25:21, 
22). A postponed punishment of communities and states appeared justifiable 
to ancient thinkers. Thus the captivity of Israel was on account of the 
guilt of preceding generations. Isocrates said that cities ought to practice 
deeds of virtue far more than private persons, for the latter may die before 
they pay the penalty for their sins, but cities do not die and hence are liable 
to punishment in future ages. Yet the doctrine is attacked as early as 
Theognis and modified to teach that the descendants of a wicked ancestor 
inherit the tendency to sin which if fostered produces guilt. Ezekiel attacked 
it in Israel and the truth began to be emphasized in both nations that the 
individual, whether small or great, will receive the reward of his deeds, 
whether good or bad. 

(3) Neither Greek nor Hebrew had highly developed notions of good and 
evil. Each identified outward adversity with divine punishment. Calamity 
meant (a) sin, (6) punishment. God takes retribution upon the bad and 
rewards the good. His measure of return is just and proportionate, " tit for 
tat." ^Eschylus says : " For words of hatred, let hatred be the recompense, 
and for each deathful stroke, let the striker be struck to death. That he 
who does must suffer is the utterance of an immemorial saying." Neither 
Greek nor Hebrew ever made a direct attack on this elemental principle of 
justice, but in the face of calamity falling on the good and prosperity blessing 
the bad, some explanation must be found. In the search for an explanation 
appeared the higher moral conceptions, (a) Outward suffering was regarded 
as disciplinary. Thus in Plutarch and the Proverbs the punishment of children 
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for paternal sin is transformed into correction of inherited tendencies. The 
problem of Job's suffering is approached from this side by Eliphaz and Elihu. 
Plato goes deeper and explains the prosperity of the wicked as a real calam- 
ity. "The doer of unjust actions is miserable in any case — more miserable, 
however, if he be not punished and does not meet with retribution, and 
less miserable if he be punished and meets with retribution at the hands of 
God and men." The righteous man is not petted by God, says Seneca, he is 
tried, hardened, and thus fitted for God. (/>) Neither outward prosperity 
nor adversity are the most important things of life : the only real good is 
moral, spiritual, religious ; the sorest evil is ignorance, sin, separation from 
God. Greece develops this more fully than Israel. In Proverbs the praise of 
"Wisdom" is above rubies, and in Psalms 36 and 73 God is proclaimed as 
the supreme good — but these passages are about all. But Plato presents 
them fully and adequately in his Phaedo and Gorgias. " It is a greater evil 
to do than to suffer injustice." " No evil can happen to a good man, either 
in life or after death." Yet when these facts are established, rewards of out- 
ward prosperity and punishments of adversity are admitted, since rewards are 
the consequence not the stimulus of virtue, and punishment is not inflicted for 
the glory of God, but for purification or warning. The Stoics went further and 
declared that on the rack the philosopher might be happy, (c) Another 
palliative lies in the view that evil is the shadow of good, scarcely more real, 
yet as inevitable. There can be no good if there be no evil. Or, you must 
consider evil from the point of view of the whole. This appears among the 
Stoics. This is the meaning of God's questions hurled at Job. Explain the 
whole and you will understand the parts. This is a higher and truer theory 
of solidarity and allows room for resignation and self-sacrifice. All contribute, 
some purposely, some unconsciously, some with good ends, others with evil 
purposes, working together to make up the universe. It was the Hebrew 
who reached the highest point of self-sacrifice here, in the conceptions of Isaiah 
53 of him who poured out his soul unto death for the sake of others, that they 
might find their ultimate peace through his sacrificial sufferings — a concep- 
tion which "has sunk deep into the heart of the human race." {d) Another 
form of the preceding view is that sin and evil are inseparable from free will. 
This is an ancient Greek view taken up by modern theology. " Remove the 
freedom," said Simplicius in 520 a.d., "and with it you destroy the possibility 
of virtue." 

(4) The Greek and Hebrew had inadequate ideas of human progress in 
this life and in the life to come. The Hebrew indeed had his ideal of future 
Israel on which his indomitable optimism depended, at first apart from a hope 
in immortality, after the Maccabean age, in connection with the belief in resur- 
rection. It differed from modern ideas in being restricted to Jews and in the 
miraculous method of its advent and its finality. It is a stimulative doctrine. 
The Greeks did not have even this. The absence of hope and of an ideal of 
progress characterizes them. Plato seems never to have expected that his 
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ideal Republic would be realized. Epochs of universal ruin followed by res- 
toration of similar conditions was all that these thinkers could see. Immor- 
tality was held earlier in Greece than in Israel and its influence on the 
doctrine of divine providence was similar in both nations. Calamities 
are less trying. Compensation will be made in the other life. The wicked 
will be punished. Both Plato and the Psalmists emphasize this. Plato 
developed the doctrine of metempsychosis, which enhanced the horror of 
evil though it merely prolonged the problem to be solved. Immortality to 
him is also educational. In the other life the wicked are purified, the wise 
become wiser, the good better. This is an approach toward the modern 
doctrine of heaven. 

Thus the progress and purification of old and unsatisfactory views of 
these fundamental questions went on among Greeks and Hebrews. Neither 
sounded the problem to its depth and both were too often content with inade- 
quate explanations. The Hebrew stuck too closely to the mere disparity 
between prosperity and desert. The Greek taught that outward adversity 
might be a means of ethical progress, without seeing that often it stunted or 
crushed the possibility of growth. The problem is immensely wider in these 
days, e. g., the question of the suffering of animals enters into the indictment 
against divine justice. The Greek solutions were in some respects farther 
advanced than the Hebrew. The latter clung to the law of reward and retri- 
bution, but the Greek modified it. The problem has not been solved ; if it 
be solved, where is the need of faith — faith which is surely one of the most 
glorious of the varied capacities and endowments of man ? 



A most illuminating study in comparative theology. Research along similar lines 
would be exceedingly serviceable for divinity students, giving them breadth of knowl- 
edge, independence of judgment, and reverence for human nature and for divine reve- 
lation, to a degree unattained in the accepted subjects of investigation which are con- 
fined to one field — even though that be the supreme level of Christian theological 
thought. G. S. G. 



An Introduction to the Study of the Life and Character of 

Jesus Christ according to St. Paul. Inaugural Address of Edwin 

Knox Mitchell, D.D., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church 

History in the Hartford Theological Seminary, in the Hartford Seminary 

Record, June and August, 1894. 

The current belief that Paul knew few of the details of the earthly career 

of Jesus is an unwarranted and hasty inference from the apostle's statements. 

Paul certainly had a knowledge of Christ's death and resurrection — the 

greatest facts in His life. Did he not really know the man Christ Jesus ? 

Before answering this question we must seek answers to some prior ques- 
tions : (1) Who was St. Paul ? (2) What are our sources of information 
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concerning him, and how far are they trustworthy? (3) What opportunity 
did he have of knowing Jesus of Nazareth, and what constitutes knowledge 
of the life and character of an historical personage ? 

Five theses may be laid down : (1) We have trustworthy and full informa- 
tion concerning the life and character of St. Paul. (2) This documentary 
evidence proves St. Paul to be a competent witness concerning the life and 
character of Jesus of Nazareth. (3) St. Paul's portrayal of the life and 
character of Jesus is clear and remarkably full. (4) The Christ of St. Paul 
is essentially the Christ of the four Gospels. (5) St. Paul's epistles accord- 
ingly furnish us an entirely independent and a complete documentary proof 
of the historicity of the personal life of the Christ of the evangelists. 

The method of the investigation is historical rather than exegetical — the 
study of historical documents. Conclusions are to be drawn, not from a few 
passages, but from the whole Pauline literature except the pastoral epistles, 
and cannot be vitiated by proof that any passage is an interpolation. Every 
utterance of Paul concerning Jesus presupposes a well-grounded knowledge 
of Him and His person. Taken all together his utterances and allusions give 
us the representation of Christ. 

The dates of the composition of these epistles can be determined from 
the documents themselves. (1) The terminus ad quern of the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans is evidently 69 A. D., 
because [a] the primitive church at Jerusalem is still nourishing ; [b~\ the Jewish 
people of the Dispersion still enjoy their political privileges, which began to 
be lessened about 66 A. D. ; [/] the epistles presuppose the conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Judaism, and Gentile with Judaistic Christianity. (2) The earlier 
of these epistles, those to the Thessalonians, were written at least as early as 
54, and the latest, Philemon and Philippians, before 64-5- These results may 
be gained by a study of the development indicated by the various epistles 
themselves, and the references made in them to the facts of Paul's life. Thus 
the latest epistle was written within thirty-five and the earliest within twenty- 
five years after the crucifixion. 

These documents also tell us much concerning their author. (1) He was 
a Hebrew by birth and a strict Pharisee. (2) He was originally and notoriously 
hostile to Christianity, and had conducted persecutions in Judea — which is 
equivalent to Jerusalem. (3) He was converted to Christianity by an indispu- 
table revelation of the risen Jesus, that was at once without and within him, 
and with this revelation came the knowledge that Jesus was the Messiah. 
This revelation was made, probably, in the region of Damascus. Three 
years later he went to Jerusalem to make the acquaintance of Peter, and there 
it is inconceivable he should not have learred some of the details of Christ's 
life. For the next eleven years he was in Syria and Cilicia, and at the end of. 
that period he visited Jerusalem again, where he received no new conception 
of the gospel. This second visit was made before St. Paul set out on his first 
missionary journey. Therefore, still using data in the epistles, allowing that 
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six years elapsed between this visit to Jerusalem and the letter to the Thessa- 
lonians, we find the apostle was converted within three or four years of Christ's 
crucifixion. Now during these years, filled probably with persecution, St. 
Paul must have learned much concerning Jesus. (4) From the epistles we 
are able to make a comparatively full outline of the apostle's missionary jour- 
neys until he is imprisoned at Rome. We further learn that he preached the 
gospel of Christ as the power of God unto salvation to both Jews and Gentiles. 
And, finally, these epistles give us many personal hints, especially in regard to 
his mode of thought and his intense zeal for the gospel. Above all they show 
that he made God in Christ the central article of his faith. 

This leads to the further question: What were the chief elements in St. 
Paul's conception of God ? [a\ St. Paul conceived of God as the Father, 
in a unique sense, of Jesus Christ, [f] God is also the Father of those who 
accept the Son. [t] God is also the Father of the race. [</] God is always 
assumed as the creator of the material world, but no cosmogony is given. 
[<?] Jesus, through his death and resurrection, demonstrated the love of God 
for his sinful children. Christ is therefore to the apostle no more imaginary 
than God himself. The Jesus he saw near Damascus was the Jesus of Peter 
and the other disciples. 

To summarize : we know St. Paul better than we know any of the other 
disciples of Jesus. We further know that St. Paul never doubted that he 
preached the same Christ whom Peter and the twelve preached. And further, 
it may be affirmed that St. Paul knew Jesus perfectly — knew his mind, his 
heart, his disposition. To suppose that St. Paul originated the Christ he 
preached is to impugn his devotion to truth. Therefore we may reaffirm the 
five original theses. 



Professor Mitchell has given an admirable illustration of the purely historical 
method of dealing with the Pauline documents. His examination of the epistles, 
unbiased by the attempt to harmonize their contents with the account in Acts, gives us 
a positive historical basis for the study of that work. It appears, however, that in the 
author's summary of the conclusions to be drawn from his criticism, affirmations are 
made which must certainly be based on evidence not adduced in the address before us. 
The main question, "What did St. Paul know about the man Christ Jesus?" can be 
answered finally, not by arguments as to what must have been, but by the positive 
presentation of facts and allusions. Pfleiderer [Paulinism, I., p. I, Eng. trans.] states 
a position that is at least not untenable : " The teaching of Paul regarding Christ 
is not founded on an historical knowledge of the details of Christ's life," and [Hid., 
p. 125] we can expect to find in Paul's Christological teaching only "a free Christian 
speculation regarding the contents of the Christian consciousness" In opposition to 
this extreme view, Professor Mitchell has certainly established a presumption that Paul 
could not have failed to know the facts of Christ's life. From a note appended to the 
address we are led to hope that the establishment of this presumption, which was the 
natural office of this Introduction, is to be followed by a positive " portrayal of the 
Life and Character of Jesus Christ according to St. Paul." In this portrayal it is to 
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be expected that Professor Mitchell will distinguish sharply between the "essential" 
Christ and "the concrete conception which filled the apostle's mind when he looked 
up into the face of Jesus Christ." 

S. M. 



Modern Bethlehem \Dasjetzige Betklehen{\. By P. Palmer, in Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins. Band XVII., Heft 2. 

Bethlehem is two hours from Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron, and is 
built on two considerable hills, one of which reaches an elevation of 825-830 
metres. These hills, with their intervening valleys, give the town something 
of the appearance of an amphitheatre. The town itself is about 1,000 metres 
long by 500 wide, and is situated in the midst of an exceedingly fruitful 
region, in which olives, figs, grapes, and almonds have been until recently 
considerably cultivated. 

The more modern part of the town is well built, but the older portions 
consist of mere huts, many of them quite ready to fall to pieces. The chief 
street, which runs from the northern gate to the Church of the Nativity in the 
southern part of the town, is partly paved, but the other streets are mostly 
narrow and practically impassable in the rainy season. 

Bethlehem has 8,035 inhabitants, classified as follows : Roman Catholics, 
3,827 ; Greeks, 3,662 ; Mohammedans, 260 ; Armenians, 185 ; Protestants, 54 ; 
Copts and Syrians, 47. There are few immigrants. For twenty years not a 
single new family has settled in the town. Jews are not allowed to live within 
the gates, but there are a few English and German families. 

Besides agriculture, the chief occupation of the inhabitants is the manu- 
facture of pictures of the saints, rosaries, and ornaments from mother-of- 
pearl. They also make drinking cups from the stones found on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. The number of establishments engaged in such manufacture 
is about ninety. Many take these and other wares to foreign countries, 
especially to America, and in some cases have returned with a considerable 
property; but the great majority of the people are poor, because of the decay 
of the farming class, and heavy taxes. 

The chief object of interest in the town is the Church of St. Maria a 
Praesepio, with the Chapel and Grotto of the Nativity, and three monasteries, 
besides the so-called Milk Grotto or Grotto of the Mother of God. There 
are eleven other churches and religious institutions. The Christians and 
Mohammedans live in tolerable peace, but the Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
Christians are frequently at strife over their claims upon the Chapel of the 
Nativity. 

Bethlehem is the headquarters of a Turkish mudir or sub-governor, who 
maintains an establishment consisting of four policemen and twenty-five infan- 
try soldiers. The numbers of the latter are considerably increased at Christ- 
mas in order to maintain order during the feast. The town itself is divided 
into eight sections, and is ruled by fourteen magistrates. 
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Attempts have been made to make Bethlehem the market town for the 
tribes living south of the Dead Sea. It has good water, and a large market- 
place, and is visited by great numbers of foreigners and pilgrims. But 
despite these advantages and attempts, Bethlehem seems to prefer to remain 
what it has been for centuries — a crowded, dirty village. 



This article gains value from having been written by a citizen of Jerusalem who 
has had the opportunity to make personal investigations in the town. The author has 
done good service in furnishing us with facts that are not generally deemed important 
by mere visitors to the Holy Land. 

S. M. 



